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mhpred American authors is often revived 
interest in ^ e ' r f c X 0 f our literature find something to 

or appreciate in their or writings G f the artist-essayist 
hein satisfied with an edon merous essays in the 1850’s un- 
gSd H. Strother « h °^voD f Strother is credited with writing real- 

*r the pen name Porte CO ja wiJderness when the tendency 

istically about the wesie ^ mral scene m romantlc terms; and 
among writers was to des essa y S , “The Virgiman Canaan,” is a 

one of the most e ”J°>^ . ^ t ]p he had taken with friends into the 

factual f«ount of a hshn« m __ P q( ^ A$ j read Virgin 

wilderness in the ear > rem i n ded of the little book which prob- 
Canaan" ““/^jia for Te essay-rhc Blackwater Chronicle 
fiTfv 1 Strother’s friend and neighbor, Philip Pendleton Kennedy. 

eiTcoLtry ... to harry its streams for trout, is a curious chrom- 
d?’—a record of high adventure and good-natured raillery among 
the author and his friends, supplemented by careful descriptions of 
the wilderness and bits of learning which Kennedy had got from 
his reading. Long passed over by our literary historians, it de¬ 
serves to be remembered, like Strother’s essay, as a factual—and 
lively—report on travel in the wilderness. 

The Blackwater Chronicle is the narrative of a trip five “ad¬ 
venturous gentlemen” (Kennedy and Strother among them) took 
to the Blackwater region in the early summer of 1851—“a country,” 
Kennedy described, “flowing with wild animals, such as panthers, 
bears, wolves, elk, deer, otter, badger, etc., with innumerable trout.” 
He wrote the book shortly after he returned; and sometime in the 
early fall of 1851 he asked his brother, John Pendleton Kennedy— 
the Baltimore writer who had already gained a modest reputation 
with his books about Southern life, where he might send the manu¬ 
script. when he suggested Rufus W. Griswold, Kennedy wrote the 

eoi.or asking him (somewhat cavalierly) to publish it in the Inter¬ 
national Monthly Magazine. 

fcinUoloJTrrt vl hand, a narrative of a trip to the Blackwater, in 
by n .vjf afl \ ^ cart *h e Alleghany Mountains—a trip made 

—« wilder nr 0, h c r gentlemen lust June. A country culled Canaan 
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The Blackwater Chronicle 
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and which, you will perceive, couldn’t hcln hut hi «i “* C . . mUOn J 
(if well (old). When I inform yoi fhm (heL: e enUem“ (hi cit 
out into the wilderness, were of somewhat dainty and luxurious life 
and conversation—and that part of the time thev were l™t . 1 te 

of them fell down nearly half the 

and that they were all tattered and torn, and some of them a httle 
forlorn; these forlorn, ever and again, overheard bewailing their misery 
and lamenting their wives & children, etc; and all this, in such 52d 
set phrase, as would have adorned the civilisation of London or Paris 
but was rather Hebrew Greek to the tribes around—the bears the 
panthers etc etc. who have not now, as of old they once enjoyed, the 

gift of tongues, and most certainly do not understand English any 
more than a Frenchman. ... 6 ’ 


The Blackwater Expedition, it seems to me would be just the thing 
for the International,—Mr David Strother . . . lives by me,—was one of 
our party—and if worth while, he would illustrate. . . . 2 

Since Griswold did not encourage him, Kennedy made inquiries 
to other editors. He was apparently successful, for his brother noted 
in his journal, in the spring of 1852: “Pent and Strother returned 
last night from N.York. Pent says he has made some arrangements 
with the publishers there to bring out [the] little work of his.” 3 
Strother had gone along, possibly to see that his illustrations were 
included in the “arrangements.” Whatever reason for further delay 
in publishing the book (a year was to pass), The Blackwater Chroni¬ 
cle was ready for the press before a second trip to the Blackwater 
region by Kennedy, Strother and their friends was taken—the one 
which Strother wrote about in “The Virginian Canaan.” 

It is perhaps important that the student and the historian of 
American literature recognize Strother’s account of “a sojourn in the 
u.:! Jemess . . . [into] the Canaan country” is too close to Kennedy’s 
:. • i> have been modeled after it. Fishing jaunts to the Virginia 
m-•unr.:ins by the same sportsmen may not vary greatly from one 
.. -r to the next. What happened in 1851 will in all probability hap¬ 
pen again in 1852. The weather in fact was bad both years: rain 
::;r. Led the men nearly every day. Only the desire to explore 
: forests” in 1851 and a determination to fish the Black- 
» . cr near die f alls of Canaan” in 1852 prevented the adventurers 
turn:ng back. There would then be similarities in the two 
" .. . but Kennedy’s book doubtless prompted Strother to write 
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11 . • f woods and his characters indulged in mock theatrics 

travel in the woods rea ders. While no one in Kennedy’s 

u> rr s singled out for special consideration/ “X.M.C." in ‘The 
? or ^nhn Canaan” attracted Strother’s humor. A novice in the 
\ irginian • tQ “[brave] the impropitious elements unflinch- 

Sfcr’tai encountered all sorts of ill adventures, some reading like 
U m.lctoii Ocelthorpe Swansdown s misfortunes in John Pendleton 

Kennedy’s Swallow Barn? 

The Blackwater Chronicle was published in the fall of 1853, 
preceding "The Virginian Canaan”—the lead article in the December 
issue of Harper's —by only a month or two. And now one of those 
ironies which sometime happen to writers occurred. Not only did 
Strother’s essay appear in a medium more agreeable to the reading 
public, but Kennedy’s book was immediately pronounced his brother’s 
work.'"We . . . could lay our hands directly upon the head of this 
‘C’lerke of Oxenfordc’ [the pen name Kennedy had used],” Simms 
wrote confidently in the Southern Quarterly Review, "whom we take 
to be a generous and impulsive Southron—a Marylander—whom 
we have long known as the possessor of talents which he himself 
has too little valued. . . . But we will not point him out to the 
inquisitive. . . With Simm’s review the error was established—to 
persist until recent years—that John Pendleton Kennedy was the 
author of The Blackwater Chronicle. Thus, circumstances seemed 

to combine to rob Kennedy of a popularity he might have won as 
the author of his book. 

A • Bird circumstance Kennedy may have supplied himself—the 
carrier (some might call it that) he put between his readers and 
ns look. I he style of I he Blackwater Chronicle, though sometimes 
n Min, \s.is oitcn flumboyunt—suggesting a certain verbal nimble- 
“ cutying when too many "good set phrases” tumbled onto 
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the pages or his imagination skipped too cleverly among the myths 
of romance. J 


. . - it seems to me now. when I revert my thoughts to that morning's 
ex P lora ion of t h e B ackwater. that aU the divinities of old fable must 
have had their dwelling-place out there: that surelv Pan and Fannus 
dwelt m hose wilds; that Diana lived there, and Latmos. on whose top 
she nightly kissed the boy Endymion. was the mountain that bordered 
the Blackwater, that Venus^-she of the sea—Anadvomene. sometimes 
left the sea-foam and reposed her charms in the amber flow of the 
river; that Diana the huntress, with all her attendant nymphs, pursued 
those beautiful deer I saw; that the naiads dwelt in the streams, and 
the sylphs lived in the air and the dryads and hamadrvads in the 
woods around; that Egena had her grotto nowhere else but in the Canaan 
—all the beautiful creations of old poesy . . . were around me in the 
unknown wild. 


Kennedy frequently “plays with his subject,” Simms observed, “as 
a zephyr with its wing, and flies with most capricious and pleasant 
fancy, over the fields of the new Canaan. . . .” An archromantieist 
himself who enjoyed “old poesy,” Simms felt that the reader’s 
“thirst” would be well quenched by “waters” so “delicious.” 8 


Regardless of “extravangances” of style, Kennedy did take pains 
to describe the wilderness vividly, to make the scene real for his 
readers. 


. . . perhaps in all this broad land of ours, whose wonders are not 
yet half revealed, no scene more beautifully grand ever broke on the 
eye of poet or painter, historian or forester. The Blackwater here 
evidently breaks its way sheer down through one of the ribs of the 
backbone of the Alleganies. The chasm through which the river forces 
itself thus headlong tumultous down, is just wide enough to contain the 
actual breadth of the stream. On either side, the mountains rise up, 
almost a perpendicular ascent, to the height of some 600 feet. They 
are covered down their sides, to the very edge of the river, with the 
noblest of firs and hemlocks, and as far as the eye can see, with the 
laurel in all its luxuriant growth—befitting undergrowth to such noble 
growth of forest, where every here and there some more towering and 
vast Balsam fir, shows his grand head. 

His use of description particularly “delighted” his brother. “It is so 
joyous and so fresh with the finest artistic tints. . . ,” John Pendleton 
Kennedy wrote in his journal. “The expedition to the Blackwater 
is so graphically described, that I suspect the reader of this book 
has not the best part of the enterprise.” 9 Readers might well endorse 
the brother’s estimate of the book, if they could get beyond the 
“fancy” which sometimes cluttered its pages. 

Indeed, Kennedy’s indulgence of his “fancy” could explain the 
indifference shown the book. In an intimate, somewhat old-fashioned 
Htylc, he apparently wrote more to please himself than his readers— 
a fatal mistake, so his brother had discovered when he followed 
his antiquarian interests in Rob of the Bowl. Reading tastes were 

* Ibid , p MM. . 
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^ P « av which exhibited an author’s whimsical 

, noiMK The informal cs j|.fac Ue phrase , was no t as popular as u 

h !mor pretty segments published; even Irving, the acknowl- 

" when .he Sketchy“ of X essay, had largely discarded i, f or 


r ’nr pretty k was puonsnuu, tvu. .. LIIV: acknowl- 

:Twhe" .he '«‘^' s .er Of The essay, had largely discarded i, f or 
„j ec d American mastc narrative . American book buyers in the 

historical and b, °S r ^ ph ‘reading Uncle Tom’s Cabin, for instance— 
? 850 ’s— those^ wh° n vveJ s r ubsta g tia i than an author’s account of his 

peregrinations. f t too which worked against Kennedy 

There were oth as one reads the narrative that the 

and his book 11 ... gcnt lcman was far more congenial to him 

outdoor life of a v g e wr i t ing. He was well known in the 
than the serious busing w J d his friends in the Va Uey were 
Martinsburg area 5 rod and riflc A i awyC r by profession, 
S ltcdwcH bejond the income received from a small patrimony and 

SoVT.hro y ug“?he sale of his books, Kennedy hoped that writing 
might becomt a profitable pastime or him as well. But a genial 
disposition too easily swayed by fnendsand the promise of adventure 
offered writing too much competition. 


However, an evening spent in reading The Blcickwater Chronicle 
demonstrates Kennedy’s facility with his pen. The writing is virile 
in spite of the idiosyncrasies of style, and the amusing and realistic 
account of the “expedition” into the wilderness is still delightful 
to read. His picture of travel in the mountains suggests that he 
could have turned his talent to other stories with even better success. 
Yet the times, circumstance, even his own inclination seemed not 
to urge him to further writing. Since The Blackwater Chronicle is 
a travel narrative, a genre of questionable importance today, it may 
never be republished. In justice to Kennedy, though, it ought to 
be remembered for its graphic description of the western Virginia 
wilderness, for its sprightly account of life in the woods—and even 
as the literary source for Strother’s “The Virginian Canaan.” 
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